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actual cautery in the treatment of the pedicle, and I am coming to the con¬ 
clusion that it is the best of all the intraperitoneal methods for securing the 
pedicle. At first I was prejudiced against this method, and only used it in the 
worst cases, where the clamp could not be employed. It has had from me a 
very severe trial, and, when the numbers are larger, I shall publish the whole 
of the cases in detail. This method, as is well known, was introduced by the 
late Mr. Baker Brown, and, after trying all sorts of improved clamps, I have 
gone back to the simple rough tool so successfully used by him. 

“ Sulphuric ether has been given in all the cases.” 


MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE AND TOXICOLOGY. 

69. Death induced by the excessive Smoking of Tobacco. —Dr. B. W. Rich¬ 
ardson records (Brit, and For. Med. Chirurg. Rev., July, 1875) the following 
example of this, which came under his own observation :— 

“ The patient, who was between thirty and forty years of age, was a small but 
well-built man, of very active habits, and reported to be exceedingly diligent 
and able in commercial pursuits. Previous to the occurrence about to be nar¬ 
rated he had been very much worried with business affairs, and had, no doubt, 
been trying to carry out labours which, if not beyond his own natural powers, 
at all events taxed them severely. He returned from business in the city of 
London one evening extremely fatigued, took a very slight meal, smoked several 
cigars and cigarettes—the precise number being unknown—and retired to bed. 
During the night he was heard moving about as if restless, and early the next 
morning he rose to work. He dictated some letters and other documents to 
his private secretary, and, declining all food, recommenced to smoke a cigar. 
He continued this process of smoking and dictating during the greater portion 
of the day, taking no food and, except a small quantity of brandy and water, 
no drink. In a period of less than twelve hours he had smoked forty cigarettes 
and fourteen full-sized, full-flavoured cigars. As the evening advanced he be¬ 
came prostrate, excited, and restless, refusing food and only sipping at drinks. 
Late at night he still refused to take either nourishment or medicine. He 
agreed, however, to give up smoking, and he went to bed and essayed for a few 
hours to sleep: he could not sleep, but continued excited and restless. 

“ Early on the following morning he came for the first time under the obser¬ 
vation of the reporter. He was at this time half dressed and out of bed. He 
was in a state of continuous muscular tremor, and when he moved across the 
room to reach his bed his legs seemed bent or bowed as if he were permanently 
deformed, which, however, was not the fact. He had evidently lost the full use 
of the muscles of the lower extremities, and he climbed into bed with consider¬ 
able difficulty. When he reclined in the bed a continued movement of the 
muscles of the arms and legs was kept up, and the facial muscles moved occa¬ 
sionally in an involuntary manner. The pupils were widely dilated and the 
eyelids were in persistent movement, half voluntary. The tongue was dry and 
dark red in colour. The surface of the body was cool (96° Falir.), clammy, 
and perspiring. The speech was faltering and the mind uncertain. The pulse 
was soft, full, and feeble. Both sounds of the heart were clear, but the action 
was relaxed and occasionally intermittent. The respiratory sounds, at this 
period, were clear, but the respiratory movements were irregular and sighing. 
The breath and the cutaneous secretion were oppressively charged with the 
odour of tobacco. 

“ There being no direct antidote yet discovered for the poison of tobacco, 
the treatment was directed to sustaining the powers of the patient and to pro¬ 
moting the elimination of the poison. Of course all further resort to the cigars 
and cigarettes was forbidden, and fluid nourishment was ordered as freely as it 
could be given, together with small quantities of alcohol; it was directed that 
the temperature of the room should be sustained at 70° Fahr., with free venti- 
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lation ; and in order to sustain the process of elimination full doses of the so¬ 
lution of acetate of ammonia were administered every four hours. It was also 
carefully observed that the urinary bladder was kept free of distension from 
urine, a practical point of great importance in the treatment of all forms of 
narcotic poisoning. 

“The food and medicine prescribed for the patient were much objected to by 
him, his mind being entirely listless and every exertion seeming to be a source 
of annoyance. Still, he took and retained some food, and under its influence 
became warmer. But as the day advanced he gradually grew more and more 
unconscious, the muscular paralysis increased, extending from the lower limbs 
to the arms; every now and then there occurred a faint general convulsion, 
and the breathing became noisy and embarrassed. In the evening the patient 
was quite unconscious ; his bronchial passages were filling with condensed 
watery fluid ; he was unusually cold; there were constant jaetitating move¬ 
ments of the muscles, and the collapse was complete. Death took place a short 
time after this change. A post-mortem examination could not be obtained, 
but the final mode of death was evidently by asphyxia from the accumulation 
of fluid in the pulmonary bronchial tract. 

“ We have not unfrequently observed in confirmed smokers a series of symp¬ 
toms identical with those recorded above, except in the matter of severity and 
in immediate result. The symptoms tally, in the main, also with those we 
have seen induced in the lower animals by the action of nicotine, and they were, 
we believe, due entirely to the poisonous influence of that alkaloid. The ac¬ 
tion was distinctive; all the muscles that are under the involuntary nervous 
control were paralyzed; the semi-voluntary muscles were partly paralyzed; 
and the centres governing the volitional powers were so distended that their 
functions were perverted. Together with these changes there was a reduction 
of the animal temperature owing to an interference with the chemical changes 
of the body, and thereupon the final catastrophe succeeded of condensation of 
fluids in the pulmonary organs, a catastrophe common as a direct cause of 
death in those who are under the effects of other narcotic poisons than nico¬ 
tine, as, for instance, chloral hydrate. 

“ The great question that remains to be solved is the treatment of cases such 
as the one described. In a case of poisoning by tobacco, in a boy who smoked 
and chewed tobacco for the first time, we found an emetic of signal service as 
an adjunct to treatment by the employment of external heat and the adminis¬ 
tration of a stimulant. But in the treatment of a confirmed smoker an emetic 
would only depress the more, the stomach being in fact paralyzed by the action 
of the poison. We have previously found the general plan that was adopted 
in the instance narrated—that, namely, of sustaining the external temperature 
of the body, promoting free elimination by the skin, keeping the urinary blad¬ 
der properly relieved, and administering food with a judicious supply of alco¬ 
hol—a perfectly successful method. On the present occasion all these meas¬ 
ures proved unsuccessful, and would, we believe, be again unsuccessful in bo 
extreme a case. It has occurred to us since that perhaps transfusion of blood 
might have saved the life, and in another emergency of a similar kind, we should 
propose to give it a trial.” 

70. Phosphorus Poisoning.— Mr. Charles A. Cameron contributes to the 
Dublin Journal of Medical Science (August, 1875) an article on this subject, 
from which we extract the following: Some fatal cases of poisoning by phos¬ 
phorus have lately occurred in Ireland; and on the Continent this substance is 
frequently the cause of death, either by design or accidentally. In manufacto¬ 
ries where lucifer matches are manufactured, chronic poisoning by phosphorus 
is by no means rare. Necrosis of the teeth and of the bones of the jaws was 
very frequent amongst match-makers until the somewhat general substitution 
of red, or allotropic phosphorus for the common kind in the preparation of the 
matches. White phosphorus forms acid fumes on mere exposure to the atmos¬ 
phere, whilst the red kind is unalterable in the air unless when highly heated. 
There is no good reason why the use of spontaneously inflammable phosphorus 
should not be wholly given up, as the other kind of this element is an effectual 



